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As many reader , t ve see! Patrick Packhingham, b. Aug. 25 at Saffronwalden, 
any such lists. I bee ta . nd wo | 40. ohn Newman, b. Aug. ; 
: ‘: . ; Rich. Hooke, b. eodem mense at ( hichester 
articies (with nuniders ad \Z. 12-47. Rich. Colliar, Wil. Cooker, Wil. H 
Mary the First.—The fi : y made - her Lawrence, Rich. Wright, and Wil. S 
power was to displace all prea r mense at Canterbury 
supply their places with zealous Papists he next com- | 4 ‘ly. Warne, b. eodem mense at Stratf. Bow. 
missioned Bonner, Bishop of London, with other Cs lic , vert Smith, b. eodem mense at Vxbridge 
a to examine such persons as wet pect h. Harward, b. eodem mense at Stratf. Bow. 
leresy, in denying the tenets of the Catholic Church ; | 51, Thomas Fust, b. eodem mense at Ware. 
and the punishment inflicted on those convicted of this | 52. Wil. H b. eodem mense at Barnet. 
pretended crime was burningalive. Many of the highest | 53 |. Allen, b. eodem mense at Walsingham. 
character in the Church suffered by the flames, particu- | 54. Roger Coo, b. mense Sept. at Yexford 
larly Cranmer, Archbish p of Canterbury; Ridley, Thomas Cobbe, b. mense Sept. at Thetford. 
Bishop of London; Latimer, Bishop of Worcester; | 56-6 tob. Streater, George Catmer, Anth. Burward, 
Farrar, Bishop of St. Davids; Hooper, Bishop of Glou- | reo. Bradbridge, and lames Tutty, b. eodem mense 
cester; and many of inferior dignity in the Church, at Canterbury. 
besides an immense quantity of private persons: the | 61-62. Io. Goreway and Tho. Hayward, b. eodem mense 
whole of which, in this reign, that suffered death for at Litchfield. 
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63-64. Rob. Glouer and Cornelius Bougey, b. Sept. 20 at 
Coventry. 
Bishop Ridley and Bish. 
Oxford 
67-68. Wil. Wolsey and Robert Piggot, b. 
Ely 
Iohn Webb, George Roper, and Gre. Parke, b. 

Nouem. 30 at Canterbury. 

2. lo Philpot, Archdeacon, b. Dec. 18 in Smithfield. 

} Thomas Whittle, Barthelet Greene, Iohn Tudson, 
4 | Went, Thomas Browne, Isabell Foster, and 
loane Warren, b. Jan. 27 in Smithfield. 

80-84. Iohn Lomas, Anne Abbright, Ioane Catmer, Ioane 
Soke, and Agnes Snoth, b. Jan. 31 at Canterbury. 

85. Thomas Cranmer, Archbish. of Canter., b. March 21 

at Oxford. 

86-88. Iohn Spicer, Wil. Cobberley, and Io. 

b. March 24 at Salisbury 

89-90. Ioane Trunchfield and 

mense at Ipswich 


Latimer, b. Oct. 16 at 


65-66. 
eodem die at 


69-71 


‘ 
‘ 


Maundrell, 


Agnes Potten, b. eodem 
1556 

91-92. Iohn Harpoole and Ioane Beech, b. Aprill 1 at 
Rochester 

93. Iohn Hulliar, b. Aprill 2 at Cambridge. 

94-99. Rob. Drakes, Wil. Tymmes, Rich. Spurge, Tho 
Spurge, Io. Cauell, and George Ambrose, b. Aprill 24 
in Smithfield. 

100-105. Christopher Lyser, Io. Mace, Iohn Spencer, 
Simd lIoyne, Rich. Nichols, and Iohn Hamund, I 
Aprill 28 at Colchester. 

106-107. Thomas Drury and Thomas Crooker, b, May 
at Gloucester 
Hughe Lauer] 
at Stratford-le- Bowe 
Katherine Hull, loane Horns, Eliz Thackv« 
and Margery Ellis. b. May 16 in Smithfield 

114-116. Tho. Spicer, Ioh. Denny. and Edmund Pox 
May 21 at Beckl ys in Suffolke. 

Tho. Harland, Ioh. Oswald, Tho. 

Read, b ~~ 6 at Lewis, in Suff ‘ 

121-122. Tho. Whood and Thomas Mylles, b. 
at Lewis, in Suffolke 
Thomas Moore, b. June 26 at 


108-109 oke and Ioh. ap Rice, b. May 15 


Auington, and 





June 20 


Leicester. 


124-156. Henry \dlingt n, Lawrence Pernham, Henry 
Wye, Wil. Halliwel, Tho. Bowyer, George Searle, 
Edm. Hurst, Lyon Cawch, Ralph Iackson, Iohn 
Derrifall, Iohn RKowth, Elyz. Pepper, and Agnes 


George, b. June 27 at Stratford-le-Bowe. 


137-139. Roger Bernard, Rob. Lawson, and Adam Foster, 
b. June 30 at Bury. 

140-142. Iulius Palmer, Io. Gwyn, and Thomas Askine, 
b. Iuly 16 at Newbery ; 

143-146. Katherine Cawches, Guilian Gilbert, Perotine 


Massey, and the said Masseys Infant breaking 

violently out of the Mothers wombe into the fire, 

was taken out once and presently throwne again into 
the fire, and b. Tuly 18 in the Isle of Garnsey. 

147-149. Tho. Dungale, John Forema, and Anne Try, b 
eodem die at Greensted. 

ane Wast, b Aug r. 1 at Darby. 

51. Edw. Sharpe, b t. 8 at Bristow. 

152-155. Iohn Hart, Tl » Rauensdale, as also a Shoo 

maker and a Currier, b. Se pt. 24 at Mayfield. 

6. A Carpenter, b. Sept. 25 at Bristow. 

17-158. lohn Horne and a woman, b. Sept. * 
I nderhedge 

159-164. Wil. Waterer, Steph. 
Hudson, Wil. Lowicke, 
Jan. 15 at Canterbury. 

165-166, Ni. Final and Mat. 
Ashford. 





27 at Wootton 


Kempe, Wil. Hay, Tho. 
and William Prouting, b. 


Brabridge, b. Jan. 16 at 
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241-243. Hugh Fox, Iohn Dennish, 


251-255. 


ee, 


167-168. Io. Philpot and Thomas Stephens, b. in Jan. at 
Wye. 

Martine Bucer and Paulus Phagius bones digged vp and 
with their bookes bur., also Peter Martyrs wives 
bones remooved and buried in a dunghill, Feb. 16 at 
Cambridge. 

1557. 

169-174. Tho. 
Marg. Hyde, and 
Smithfield 

175-176. Rich. Sharpe and Tho. Hale, b. May 7 at Bristow, 

177-179. Steph. Gratwicke, Wil. Mouat, and one King, b. 
eodem mense in S. Georges field. 

180-186. Ione Brabridge, Wal. Apleby, and Petronell his 
wife, Edm. Allen, and Kath. his wife, loa. Manings, 
and a blind maid, b. Iune 18 at Maidstone. Z 

7-193. Ioane Fishcoke, Nich. White, Nich. Pardue, 
Barbara Finall, Brabridge his widdow, Wilson's wife, 
and Alice Benden, b. Iune 19 at Canterbury. 

194-203. Rich. Woodma, George Stephés, Wil. Mainard 

Alex. Hosma, Thomasine Wood, Mar. Morris, Iames 
Morris, Dennis Burgis, Ashdés wife, and Groues 
wife, b. Iune 22 at Lewys, in Sussex. 

204-205. Simo Myller and Elyzab. Cooper, b. July 13 at 
Norwich. 

206-215. Wil. 


Loseby, Henry Ramsey, Tho. Thirtle, 
Agnes Stanly, b. Aprill 12 in 


—_ 
x 
1 


Bongor, Wil. Purcas, Th. Benold, Agnes 


Siluerside, alias Smith, Helene Euring, Elizab, 
Folkes, Wil. Mount, Alice his wife, Rose Allyn, an 


Ioh. Iohnson, b. Aug. 2 at Colchester. 
216. Rich. Crashfield, b. Aug. 5 at Norwich. 
217-218. A woman and one named Fryar, b. Aug. 20 at 
Rochester. 
219. Tho. Benyon, b. Aug. 27 at Bristow. 
220-223. Ralfe Allerton, lames Austoo, Marge. Austoo 
and Rich. Rooth, b. Sept. 17 at Islington. 
224-225. Agnes Bongor and Margaret Thurston, b. eodem 
die at Colchester. 
}. Toyce Le wis, b. eodem mense at Litchfield 
Iohn Kurd, b. Sept. 20 at Northampton. 
lohn Noyes, b eodem mense at Layfield. 
229. Cycely Ormes, b Sept. 23 at Norwich. 
230-232. Tohn Halingdale, Wil. Sparrow, and Ricl 
Gibson, b. Nouem 8 at Colchester. 
234. Iohn Rough and Margery Mearing, b. Dec. 22 
in Sinithfield. 
5-240. Iohn Warner, Tho. Athoth, Io. Mylles, Nich. 
Holden, Iohn Ashdon, and Th. Spurdance, b. eodem 
anno in Chichester Diocese. 


1558. 


> 


and Cuthbert Sim- 
son, % March 2S in Smithfield 


244. Wil. Nicholne, b. Aprill 9 at Hereford. 
245-247. Wil. 


Seaman, Thomas Carman, and Tho, 
Hudson, b. May 19 at Norwich. 

248 i; Wil. Harris, Richard Day, and Christian George, 
b. May 26 at Colchester. 

Henry Pond, Raynold 
Southam, Mat. Richardby, and Roger 
June 27 in Smithfield. 

256. Richard Yeoman, b. July 10 at Norwich. 

257-262. Robert Mylles, Steph. Cotto, Robert Dyues, Ste 
Wight, Iohn Slade, anu Wil. Pikes, b. July 14 
Brainford. 

Iohn Cooke, Robert Myles, Alex 

shley, b. eodem men t Bury. 

0 jem 1 mense in Winchester 


Eastland, R bert 
Holland, b 
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974-278. Iohn Corneford, Christopher Browne, Io. Herst, 
Alice Snoth, and Cathe. Knight (alias Tynley), being 

(as sayth M. Fox) the last that suffered in Queen 

Maries Raigne, were b. Nouem. 10 at Canterbury. 


The article “ Elizabeth” 
munication. D. 


will be given in another 


WuytTE. 


CLERICAL WIGS. 
x. 481.) 

The first wig* on record was put by Michal on 
the head of the image which personated David, 


(See 548 





“posuit super lectum et jecur caprarum posuit ad | 


caput ejus > (1 Sam. xix. 13, 16). A wig is more 
appropriate than “pillow” (A.V.). “It was a 
simple image of a man’s head, such as we now use 
for blocks whereon to comb our perukes.” The 
hair was fine and of the colour as David's 
Patrick’s Commentary . and laid on the bolster. 
Cyrus marvelled at the painted face and the false 
hair, the Median fashion, worn by Astyages 
Cyrop., 1. i. e. iii). Hannibal had a wardrobe 
of wigs by way of disguise. Horace mentions 
‘altum caliendrum” (Sat., lib. i. viii. 48). 
Marti ul speaks of the galericulum (Epigr., xiv. 50, 
iv. 4). Suetonius alludes to the galericulum of 
Caligula (Vite XII. Cwsar., « Nero (c. 26), 
and Otho, “capiti propter raritatem capillorum 
laptato et annexo” (lib. vii. c. 12). Tertullian 
inveighs against “enormitas capillamentorum in 
galeri modum quasi vaginam capitis et operculum 
verticis” (De Cultu Feminarum). Ovid says that 
the hair was imported from Germany :— 
2s Nune tibi captivos mittet Germania crines 
Culta triumphatz munere gentis eos.” 
Juvenal also accuses ianaiien (Sat., vi. 120) of 
wearing a toupee :— 
“ Nigrum flavo crinem abscondente 
In 1281 Archbishop Peccham forbade the clergy 
I infulee aut tenze coram prelatis aut 
oram populo.” In church these “ infulw: ” were 
coiphie coifs, alba fasciola sacerdotalis capitis : 
tene, extremitates dependentes diversorum co- 
lorum,” but they might wear them at night 
(Lyndw., lib. iii. tit. i. p. 12C) or on a journey 
(Const. Othob., tit. vi. p. 88). The monks of 
Can terbury and Peterboroug h wore ci aps in choir 


same 


galero.” 


the use of “ 


“ 


Yo t winter time by a special - ilege. Hoods 
and pilei were allowed to be worn by “the clergy. 
At Exeter in 1343 the caps were black. At St. 


Paul’s the “ pilleum duplicatum” was used, and 
at Chichester and Sarum the vicars wore caps but 
not hoods. In 1343 we find the clergy condemned 
because the y wore “barbas prolixas, et crines in- 
tonsos, extensos quasi ad scapulas, cum furrura vel 
sandalo [thin Cyprus silk] revolutos et reversatos ” 
(Wilkins, ii, 703). The Sacramentary of St. 
Gregory forbade any covering for the head of the 
clergy in church exce pt they were infirm, and the 


t... _— 


* How about Egyp tian : sculp tured wi wigs! ] 








Council of Rome in 743 proscribed it under pain 
under 
however, the 


of excommunication at the time of mass, 


the authority of St. Paul. In time, 


amice, barret, mitre, skull-cap, and hood were per- 
mitted, except at the most solemn parts of divine 
service. To this day the cap 1s still carried in 


choir by cathedral clergy. In France canons were 
forbidden to celebrate in the peruque. In 1668 
licences to use it were issued by the Pope or 
eae in 1688 it was forbidden in the diocese 
of Albi. t length the peruque was tolerated if 
it had the 1 n nak of the tonsure, like the wigs of our 
judges bear a coif. The wig probably dates in 
France from the time of va XIIL., and the 
periwicke or periwig (a corruption of “ perruque” 
was imported from France in the reign of 
Charles II. in lieu of the love-locks of the 
Cavaliers. In France the first innovating priest 
was called “le patriarche des ecck slastiques im- 
perruques.” Its supporters in England 
book called Absalom, which attributed the young 
man’s death to his want of the wig, which Bailey 
well explains as “a cap of human hair worn by 
men.” Cranmer let his hair grow over the 
tonsure, and wore a beard. In the time of Eliza- 
beth the ruff and beard were worn, and after the 
Restoration the wig and small mustachio, in all 
these cases following the laity. Charles IL., how- 
ever, forbade * robustious periwig-pated fellows ” 
as Shakespeare would have called them as well 
as actors) at Cambridge to wear this lay appur- 
tenance, which his father had used in 1623 on his 
journey to Spain. Tillotson is the first prelate 
represented in a wig. The moustache and beard 
of the earlier part of the century had disappeared. 
Bishop Butts at Ely has a flowing wig, but at a 
later date it was made stiff and close to the head. 
I have before me a caricature, dated May, 1812, 
of a “master parson and his journeyman.” The 
former wears bands, a short cassock, scarf, high 
shoes with buckles, a full-sleeved gown, a shovel 
hat with a rosette and turned-up sides (not a 
wind-cutter), and two pad-like pieces of a wig over 
either cheek. The curate has shoes with laces, 
a gown and bands, and a broad-brimmed hat. 
Dr. Todd, Precentor of St. Patrick’s, a late Canon 
of Westminster, with caiters, and a late Sur- Master 
of St. Paul’s, with leathern garters, wore knee 
breeches. At Chichester the canons in going to 
cathedral wear gowns, and on Sundays the cassock 
also. Bishop Monk in 1848 wore ‘the wig at an 
ordination in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and I 
can remember an Archbishop of York wearing one 
in the streets. Dr. Routh wore his wig to the last. 
Bishop Shute Barrington is represented in one 
in his portraits (he died 1826), and I am told his 
successor used one. Bishops Bagot and Blomfield 
were the first to lay it aside ; Archbishop Sumner 
was the last wearer of this hideous and uncanonical 
head-cover. MackenziE E. WaALcort. 
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True LAW WRITTEN IN 
from Plutarch th Lycu 
laws committed to writir 


if 





rit 
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us 
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Hea 
woul 


ise, 


We learn 
1 not have his 
is he affirmed, 


the principal provisions in them, and those which 
were m conducive to the public benefit, being 
written in the hearts of their vouth by a sound 
education, and by a uniform and habitual pract 
of them, becom n time a second nature, would 
consequently supply in them the place of botl 
law and a lawgiver for the rest of their lives. He 
says also th n the Rhetra there is express pro 
hibition nst this practic 
How like is this to what St. Paul says, speakin 
of the heathen world : “ Whicl ow the work of 
t} la pritt in th j / t] con nee 
also bear vitr ind the | ] he me 
while ising or excusing oO é Rom 
15 
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willingly hor l the four f a university 
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———= 
ram nobis quod vos, uti docti et experti in 
arte medicine officiamini, cupitis corpora sive cadavera 
nonnullorum malefactorum, quibus propter eorum de. 









merita ultimo supplicio per justiciam secularem tradj 
contigerit, morte subsecuta, de loco ubi vita functi erant, 
recipere, ipsaque corpora idavera, secundum medi- 
corum canones et praxin scindi et dismembrari facere, 


is minime permittitur, absque sedis apostolice 

























dis ne, seu licencia speciali. Juare supplicare 
fecistis | l I er his per Jem eand 
maxime | , auctoritate t 
cujus penitentiariz curam gerimus, et de ali 
mandato super hoc vive vocis [agimus /] rec 1e 
secundum canones et praxin homines scin . 
brari facere possitis et valeatis vobis, tenor Yi 
veris exister premissis, liberam conc 1 
. . 
tater v cum st hiis 1 
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rep é} Until y I 
peer i f the ot 
urtif 1 me l foi prod » of that 
coveted attr n, a small mouth nd ther l 
once, W 1 le eff resear 
my own p I ‘ al f 
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possession of tl | receipt, whicl PI 
con sin the rep n of the ! f pow 
for an hour y. There were t] 
und I imm« el mu } I 
them, thinking tl would mucl 
able to tne! than to me, esp ill I wore 
moustache. Bu 1 of my horror when I dis- 
covered that I h only mad n exhibition of 1 
own ignoral One of the ladies declared 
that it w no nev } ot ] . } her y 
mother had very early put her in posse f 
a similar receipt, from which she had derived 
great benefit, and that the words she had found s 
useful were miny, piminy. And, indeed, th 
words seem to me better 1 for the ¢ 
* In my plan of Paris I find a Rue du Senti 
out of the Boulevard Poissonniére. Is this tl 
and, if so, is it noted for one or more girls’ schools 
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verti in than the French ones, inasmuch as they cont along the rear of houses in Little Ship or Sheepe 
davera more labials, and it is through the influence of the | Street, Kennedy’s Lane, and Back Lane (old 
am de- labials that the lips are contracted in the pronur -ochelle Street), where at Corn Market they joined 
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’ es i os ; . , . > . 
; — on of the words which I have given. This | the New Gate or Old Black Dog Prison, of which 
i erant 7 “Pp 1 , ! xee} rhay fey l 
medi. being so, it is evident that “ Peter Piper picked a | all trac re now lost, except perha . few old 
facer eck of pepper,” &c., would also be found very useful, | foundation w lls in Lamb Alley. They then ran 
Stolice only the repetition of this well-known alliteratiy th to the Liffey, at or near Wormwood Gate, 
pie h for an hour day would, I should think, be nd the neighbour) l of Meeting House Yard or 
en Perhaps ! f the readers of | Cook Street may afford still some traces of them. 
pecial; “N. & Q.” may be able to commu t I r| There were none of any kind on the north side of 
. — ¥ , ¢ " q ~ 2 ‘ " 
psaque receipts her lar ves. I’, Crance. the Liffey or any east of the Castle, although that 
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sermon at Paul’s Cross on the burning of the roof 
of the cathedral in 1561, intimates that W 
part of the cathedral, and that it was then de- 
stroyed : “In the top of one of the pinnacles was 
Lollards’ Tower, where many an innocent soul had 
been by them cruelly tormented and murdered 


1t asa 


W. G. 
Torrepors.—The following, from the Bath 
Chronicle of Sept. 10, 1807, seems worthy of 


in your notes : 


place 


‘A Mr. Fulton has proposed to the American Govern. 





ment a plan to destroy the British Navy; it is to he 
effected by an apparatus called a Torpedo, filled wit 
combustibles, placed under the bottoms of the ships, and 
| when exploded to blow them into the air The inver 
tion is not a new one, and partakes much of th 
recommended to children when they wish t re atch bi 
viz., first to throw a little salt u pon their ta 

R. N. 

Beechingstoke Rectory. 

DeatH oF A CenTeNnaRIAN.—The following 
extract from the Manchester Courier of July 25 
jlast is, I think, worthy of a corner in your 

columns :— 

“ John Hutton, the Mayfield centenarian, died yester 


“Présent,” while they may be allowed to differ 
from him in seeing anything “mysterious” about 
it. = = ae 

Reading 

A Sone, “Tae Conservative.”—When the 
term “ Conservative first came into political | 
fashion, there was a song descriptive of the sup 
posed exalted virtues of this newly-fledged Tory, 
which was very popular in its day. It began 
with this couplet 

“Tf you meet with a man with a full bright eye, 

And a brow that tells of his purpose high.” 
I can remember a few other lines and dise ynnected | 
scraps of the song; but I should like to be put in 
yossession of a complete copy. Each verse > 
scribed the highest merits of the imaginary 
dividual, and ended with the lin 
“ Be sure that man 's a Conservative ! 
In its way it was a companion song to Th 
Englishman, in whose case 
“A flush will spread from cheek to brow 
As he tells of his native birth,” Xe. 
Curupert Bepe. 

Ropyey’s Letrers.—It is perhaps well to call 

attention to a confusion of dates which, by some 


accident, General Mundy has allowed to slip into 


his Life of Rodney. Three letters to Lady 
Rodney (vol. i. pp. 211, 214, 215), dated from 
Cawsand Bay, or Plymouth Dock, on Dec. 24, 
Christmas Day, and Dec. 28, 1779, should have 


the date 1781. The day and month are probably 
correct. I may that, as family letters, 
they were in omple tely dated, and have got mis- 


suppose 


placed. But, in fact, Rodney was not at Plymouth 
in December. 1779; he sailed from Portsmouth 
with the fleet and convoy for Gibraltar on the 
27th; and as these letters mention the news of 
Kempenfelt’s falling in with De Guichen, Dec. 12, 
1781, and speak of the Formidable—the ship 


which carried his flag on the g 

—as fitting for him, the question of the year to 

which they should be referred is settled beyond 

dispute. Their proper place would therefore be in 

vol, ii., after p. 171. J. K. Lavenron. 
Royal Naval College. 


glorious 12th of April 


“Gop save THE QvueEN.”—For the benefit of 
future inquirers in “‘ N.& Q.” concerning the history | 
and authorship of the National Anthem, I would 
commend to their notice the exhaustive treatise 
in the Musical Times for the months of March, 
April, May, June, July, and August of this year, 
by W. H. Cummings. H. A. W. 


Lotuarps’ Tower.—In the article on 
last Quarterly Review it is —_ 
at Lambeth, but in 
, and was destroyed 
Pilkington, in his 


THE 
Lambeth in the 
that Lollards’ Tower was not 
the neighbourhood of St. Pa 
in the Great Fire of Cin 


| the animal. 





day morning. He was born in Glasgow on the 18th 
August, 1777, was married at the Old Church, Manchester, 
on the 7th December, 1797, and entered the employment 
of Thomas Hoyle & Sons, calico printers, on the lith 
October, 1798. He was, therefore, within a few weeks 
of completing his hundred and first year. He has be 
uninterruptedly in the pay of the firm for nearly ei 
years, and he hus lived all these eighty years within 
a stone-throw of the Medlock He had a son a soldier 
at Waterloo, and his great-great-grandson, a boy of five 
years, visited him eleven months ago on the celebration 
of John’s hundredth birthday, when there were five 
generations represented, of whom four were John 
Huttons.” 


The portraits of this family have been published 
in @ group. W. H. Burys. 









Cure ror Wnoor1ne Coven.—I happened to 
be driving in the neighbourhood of Cork the other 
morning, when my attention was directed to a 
demure-looking donkey, which, standing outside a 
cotter’s door, was the centre of attraction to a small 
‘sen of rustics. Prese | a little child was 
brought out of the cabin, and, whilst kind friends 
held Ned ly fore and aft, the infant was passed 
three times over the back and under the be lly of 
On inquiry I learned that the child 


| was suffering from chin cough, 7.e. whooping cough, 


| enessssive mornings a sure cure is insured. 


) 
and p mere tl Gazette, 1867. ] 


|} and that if this ceremony is gone through for nine 
This 
quaint Irish conceit seems worth recording. 
Harry Hews. 
Exeter. 
This custom is not peculiar to Ireland, but is common 
in England. See Hunt’s Popular Romances of the We st 
of Exaland, p. 417: Glyde’s Noi folk Garland, P- 
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Queries. 

{We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


San Srerano.—May I ask from those of your 
readers who are acquainted with Italian the proper 
ror iation of this name? From my own 
slight knowledge of that language I have under- 
stood hitherto that the accentuation of the Italian 
form ot Ste phe n was Steffano, but so constantly 1s 
t pronounced in England Stefahno that an authori 

settlement of the point would be satisfactory. 
g from the pronunciation one hears every 


unt 


tative 
Judgit 





day of such simple names as Modena, Monaco, 
Skutari, Ayuila, &c., pronounced by most people 


with the accent on the penultimate syllable, it 
would almost appear that we English deem it | 
necessary in the case of a foreign name to depart, } 


for some reason or other, from the principle of our 
own to own confusion. 
This tendency, however, is not ogether without 
excuse, since of late years the spelling of foreign 
names has become so capricious and confusing that 
a speaker sometimes cannot help hesitating before 
giving utterance to many well-known names 
This remark particularly applies to the ortho- 
graphy of Indian names, for which—in these days 
il Commissions—if some authoritative body 
does not lay down a few distinct and intelligible 
rules, the English reader and speaker will be left 
to trip and stumble in a humiliating fashion. Then 
why should our new colony of Fee-jee be changed 
to Fi-ji? Is it not a less evil that our German and 
French neighbours may be misled into the pro- 
nunciation of Fay-jay than that our own people 
luced to commit the barbarism of calling the 
islands Fy-jy or Fidgy ?—forms which ungratefully 
meet the ear in increasing frequency. 

As I commenced with a query, may I be allowed 
to close with a humble protest against the attempt 
now being made to veneer the English pronuncia- 
tion with a foreign principle, in so far as proper 
names are concerned—an attempt which I believe 
will defeat the object the innovators have in view? 
W. 

Batuiot CoLiece, OxFrorp.—Can you assist me 
in learning where I can get a sight of or purchase 
the following, printed at Oxford, 4to., 1668? It 
is not in the British Museum :— 

“CCLY. Balliol Col. Library, Paper, f.81, xvii. cent. 
Given by Browne Willis of Whaddon Hall, 1744. Ballio- 
fergus, or a Commentary upon the Foundation, Founders, 
and Affairs of Balliol College, gathered out of the Records 
thereof and other Antiquities. By Henry Savage, Master 
of the said College. Printed, 4to., Oxford, 1668.” 

James R, Scort, F. 


our 


accentuation— often 


alt 














~ 


A. 


“A Dictionary,” &c.—Between fifty and sixty 
years ago appeared in one of the magazines, in a 





| or 


series of consecutive numbers, a very witty “ Dic- 
tionary, giving the Meaning of Things as well as 
Words.” It was then reported to have been con- 
tributed by James and Horace Smith. It was my 
impression that it was published in the New 
Monthly Magazine, but I have searched for it in 
the early volumes there in vain. Can any reader 
inform me where it is to be found? I remember 
some of the definitions so given: “ Abuse.—Un- 
welcome truths. Calf.—The young John Bull.” 
* Baby.—A noisy lactiferous animal much desider- 
ated by those who never had any,” &c. 

EDWARD 





W. Cox. 
Serjeants’ Inn. 
‘Tur GENTLEMAN’S AND ConnoissEuR’s Dic- 
rIONARY Painters.”—When and by whom 
was the above publishe d,and who was the author? 


M. W. 


MAGICIAN,” 4T0., 
quoted in the notes 
I shall be glad to 
to any particulars 


C. E. B. 


oO! 


*“ ADMIRABLE History « 
Lonp., 1613.—This book is 
to Gray’s edition of Hudibras. 
be referred to a full title, o 
about it. 


4 


r 
[ 


“ Tue Leatner Borret.”—1. Where can I find 
the words of a parody on Th: Leather Bottél, having 
as refrain, “ For man was once a Leather Bottél”? 
It was copied into Fun some eight years back. 
Author’s name and other writings, if any. 2. Any 
account of a of blessing a well, in some 
Derbyshire village.* I have heard the story, but 
cannot recall the name of the place or details of 
the ceremony. WARWICKSHIRE. 


custom 


[* See“ N. & Q.,” 1" S. vii. 280.] 
R. B. Suertpan.—Does any translation or 


imitation of the Critic exist in French or German, 
any other language ? Was the School for 
Scandal acted at the Hague in Dutch last year on 
the occasion of its centenary?! and has it any imita- 
tions in foreign languages besides the German 
version of Schroder and the various French adap- 
tations mentioned by Moore? Is there an Italian, 
Spanish, or Russian imitation? Have any of 
Sheridan’s other plays been imitated in any other 
language ! J. BranDER MATTHEWS. 


Sir WaLrer Scott anp THe Kitt.—I have a 
strong impression that Sir Walter Scott, in the 
text or notes of one of his novels, ridicules the 
notion of the Lowlanders adopting the kilt. If I 
am correct, will any one kindly give me a refer- 
CLARRY. 


ence to the passage / 

TueatricaL Tooth Powper.—When E. L. 
Bulwer, Esq., afterwards Lord Lytton, in 1832 was 
Chairman of the House of Commons’ Committee on 
Dramatic Literature, he put the following ques- 
tion :—“ Are you aware, for instance, that four of 


the Kembles once acted together, Mrs. Siddons 
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being at that time the heroine (I think it was at 
Wolverhampton), and no money was taken at the 
door, but a playbill was handed about with ‘ Nota 
bene, that Mr. So-and-so (naming the performer 
has a very excellent tooth powder at 2s. 1d. a box’; 
and that tooth powder was purchased and con- 
sidered as a ticket?” Maybe some correspondent 
can furnish further information on the subject. 
GeorceE ELLs. 
St. John’s Wood. 


. cricket 


beaten 
l 


KED-HATS.”—At 
match, the other day, one of the thorough y 
side said that 


“KNOCKED INTO ¢ 


his eleven were “knocked into 
No doubt some would say this’ is 
sion; but as vulgar expres 
ions have their own peculiar interest, and as 

phrase in the General Index 
or even in The Slang 


ere make a note of it, with the 














these services manufactured? In ‘china shops it 
is a common thing to be told that this ware is 
Lowestoft, though one knows that this is a 
thorough delusion. I cannot find any account of 
these painted services in Chaffers or Marryat. 

A. W. 


Tue Strexetn or Trutu.—In Roslyn Chapel, 
on the architrave which « the famous 
’Prentice’s Pillar with an adjoining column, is the 
following inscription :—“ Forte est vinum, fortiores 
sunt mulieres ; super omnia vincit veritas.” This 
may be roughly paraphrased :— 





onnects 





“ Strong is the red wine in the 
Stronger the king in hall; 
Still stronger woman in her bewer 


Yet truth shall conquer all 





} 1: 


Is tl any legend 
What are the sour 
or medieval ? 











query, : rad-hate F hewe often hen A Mancuester PytTHacorean 
he pl e, | val y applic for exam| le, | * NOVELL “ Mariou.”—In a lease of land 
tot 2 ng ol I of crockery, | Addington, dated March 6, 1453, the fol- 
. 1 to ; P ‘ t ol person | lowin vords occur. Can any of your readers 
V . | ot n et expla n ther or give other instances of their 
ts, | 1 brain. ; ‘Novel 1 the ng nne n 
( THBE! Br P t or ecure < a 1er 
Tue “I I What sp 3 of humming- | 5“ SCI I m campo p< , ut 
bird : ’ nin the French West India| '™temsecoru “Hi bebu 1 liberat 
Islan rj French Guiar he “ L | pann Bhuatim de s vientium suo! 
d'or | ” Amor V k ca 
owe , spn RayvawatTt ] , | m iol he same w ra n n iver ry 
Pigeons 9 Hag Sy geen Senate | Oj” tham, temp. Ric. 11] » by Mannit 
pplied to Kensington and Bayswater. Can any |" his Ht : Aad — "7 In en Pe 
n¢ me why | ‘gone sn nary, = tt 
‘ | G. L. G 
D 7 s D |; Ii I II . Il I 1a mor 
\ forr ex t th |1 dat 177 Va h, Gr 
his very 4 I fory n,| Yarmouth. \ S 
| ry} f hu | 
bones. of your Dublin antiquarian] Her Roverrs, or D 
read ‘ h i Oo ‘ he | I Suffe riz I I r I 
a nd largest he ¢ d f e-work city ] - s t +4" Frenc ‘ \ I 7 ss I “es 
: 7 oe the corner Dublir Dublin, 17 
‘ 1 Sti nd Sk r Row I myself : 
whe 7 ' : I] volt ling t ve 
died gilt aakiidig: se : her very odd relating + l 
the 1 ea) rie ie ipparently printed ‘ Where can I 
f what building I know not [ome ee piace: 
Laver r Hill Tue Ma s oO HEADFORT l ppears 
a ended from t Butlers of Kil ry Castle 
7“. id red il the mi nks cou 1 be 
| suppl howing the connexion of Margaret 
| Butler father with the Ormonde fan ly 





| it suggested that the “ wa in Buildwas 


and is « nate 


‘Was’ Locat Names.—I have lately seen 


M ras, ind other names, in tes a grassy level, 


with the O.H.G. wo, turf or 
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This 





, 
armour for funeral purposes, as pointed 
(;wavas, I beg leave most distinctly to ¢ 
opinion in favour of the genuineness of mu 
the armour still preserved in (though, ala 


I mean not necessarily that the armé 
tomb it hangs, but that it was real 
lor wear. 
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glebe. Now the name Moccas is generally sup- 

posed to have something to do with pigs, the first 

syllable being explained by the Welsh moch, pigs. 

Js it not extremely unlikely that a word in the 

main part Celtic should complete its sense with a 

Teutonic sufhix ?/ A. L, Mayuew. 
Oxford. 


“V ALETUDINARIAN VIRTUE.” —“ What is wanted 
3 not ‘a valetudinarian virtue,’ as a famous passage 
has it, but one which can stand the risks of 
ordinary life.” Where is “the famous passage 
to be found ? W. S. Ri. 


Basinc House, Hants.—I have recently seen 
n India proof engraving (size about seven inches 


{ 
} 
time of the siege (1645), on which I seek informa- 
tion. Above the house in a scroll is written, 
“The Siege of Bazinge House,” and at the foot 
the view is described, viz., “A. The Old House ; 
B. the New ; C. the Tower that is halfe battered 
down; D. the King’s Breast-works; E. the Par 
unent’s Breast-works.” Can any of your readers 
nform me where the engraving is to be seen, and 
whether the original is by Hollar, who was himself 


ne of the besieged? Dr. Millard has published, 


n his Short History of Basingstoke, Basing, and 
V ighbo rhood, au reduced tx imile of what | 

believe is only a copy of the engraving, which 

py is in the possession of a gentleman in thé 








by five, on large 4to. paper) of what is supposed to | 
ea contemporary etching of Basing House at the | 


to be a genuine tilting helm of the first quarter of 
the fifteenth century, although it may be the 
identical one referred to in Rymer’s Fadera, where 
the account of the price of a helm for the king’s 
funeral is preserved : “ Item eidem Thome (Daunt) 
pro factura unius Crestze et unius Helmx pro Rege 
xxxiiis. ivd.” I have had the Westminster Abbey 
helm in my hands and closely examined it. It is 
exceedingly massive and strong, and there are 
extensive remains of the leather dining within. I 


,|do not think a mere undertaker’s helm would be 


lined, or finished so carefully and strongly as is 
this one. It may not have been the personal pro- 
perty of the king (and most certainly he did not 
wear it at Agincourt), but it is, 1 think, a most 
undoubted genuine tilting helm of the period. 
M iy it not be that when a helm was wanted for 

funeral achievement, if the knight’s own helm 
was not available, his relations or executors went 
to the “ heaulmier’s” and bought one—a real one, 
ready for use in the lists—for the purpose ! 

We need not, therefore, jump to the conclusion 


| that, although funeral armour may not have been 


actually worn by the warrior whose tomb it de- 


corate it is mere undertaker’s rubbish. Later, 


say from the latter half of the seventeenth century, 


when armour was ing out of date, it was so 


there is a2 number of undertakers’ helmets, of 


omparatively 


} } 


modern date, stowed away in the 


triforium of Westminste Abbey , the ancient 


martial custom being thus kept up, though the 
| armour was sham. 


As regards the deeply interesting and unique 


AvtT S Ovortatioxs Wa — | reli of the fourteenth ct ntur} which hang over 
ao ‘ Does een: call aeaitel tenet the monume nt of the Black Prince in Cante rbury 
y - ttl thou rt thir } vat 9 | Cathedral, I have also had the privilege of per- 
r. 1 thoroughly examining them, and have 
Id 1 uv f val f 1 a strong opinion upon them. The helm 
: . : ; Se i e (which also preserve ome of its lining of 
k. E. Peacn leather), and the chapeau, crest, and shield, may 
1 bly have been made or bought for the funeral 
Replies. geant of the prince, but I believe that they were 
, 
FUNERAL ARMOUR. own ¢ lt ny uutrements. rhe chapeau, 
7 “ nad shield are most astonishing and in- 
S. Ix, 4295 x. 11, 73 tru ve specimens of the art processes of the 
Ihave read with int rest the communications | Middle Age cuir-bouilli and a », or pl fre a 
nder this heading, the subject being one to which incel, entering largely into their manufacture. 


I have ven some attention. While jute ud 


tting the late practice of supplying imi 


nishing from) our churches. By genuinenes 





ur 80 pre 
rved was actually worn by the ver whose 


ur, made 





Thus, I take the helm of King Henry V., which 


} no ] ; 4 4 
hangs aloft over his grave in Westminster Abbey, 





the sheath of the estoc, or short st 
red leather adorned with gilt stu 
convinced that these, at least, were the pe rsonal 
property of the prince, and used by him. 








1 


| But with regard to the other relics, nam ly, the 


cilded, with gloves of leather 
t, quilted 

1 vertically and et broidered 
‘rance and the lions of England 
cold it has been tested): and 
rb ng sword, of 
s I am quite 


the surcoat of velve 


1 
ul 

} 
a 


Quite recently I have come upon a most inter- 


sting specimen of an early xteenth century 
iltin It is preserved in the keep of Castle 
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Hedingham, the ancient seat of the De Veres, 
Earls of Oxford. Having been temporarily re- 
moved from the wall, it was lying on the floor, 
and I was able to examine it closely. I wrote t 














| question being thus extremely variable, we 


And on the answer to this question deper 


- Yet 


ids the 
the interval in 


are 


‘length of a generation.” 


expe ted by genealogists to admit that there are, 


on the average, three generations in a century. 
One would—I, for one—like to know on what 
| kind and what amount of evidence the rule of 


| the case of my own family. 


| respectively, a 
| considerably above 
| about 23 


Mr. Majendie, M.P., the owner of the estate, 
asking for any particulars about the helm. He 
had it brought to London, and very kindly per 
mitted me to make second examination, he 
having, in the mean time, carefully but only par 
1 cleaned it On the central ridge the well 
known shield of the De Veres, tlanked on either 
le by the letter O (for Oxford), and very fine 
arabesque des pe rl ps a little later tha the 
helm itself, covers intermediate spaces, all in 
heavy lding de are the remains of the 
canvas lining The buckles for strapping the 
helt to the breast nd back pl te re n in 
perfect preservation, lso the spike upon which 
the cap of maintenance (the remains of which are 
in Mr. Majendie’s possession) and the ere the 
blue boar (still at Hedingh m were fixed The 
helm is of great weight (over 14 Ib.) and solidity, 
and presents inside « most remarkable arrange 
ment of reinforcing plates, there being a triangular 


piece of iron over th 
side running diag 


cona 
of the necl 


e ocularium, a strip on each 
lly from the ear to the point 
k in front, while the wh« 
uble. This rem irk ible he lm orig nally 
hung in the church, hard by the castle. Can it 
have belonged to that Earl of Oxford who so 
splendidly entertained Henry VII. at Castle 
Hedingham, and was so scurvily treated by the 
king, who fined him 10,000/. for keeping too many 
retainers’? He died in 1513, yrre- 
sponds very exactly with the form and style of 
the relic 

In and with an 
length of this communication, 
the following churches to those already mentioned 
as containing ancient armour: chingham, 
a helmet ; Monks Horton, Kent, a helmet 
well, Suffolk, a sword 
century Laughton, 
helmet St. Michael’s, Lewes 
century) on the monument 
ham ; Holt, Worcester, a helmet, 
f the Bromleys ; Lullingstone, 


piece is « 








and his date « 


conclusion, pology for the 


permit me to add 





sussex, 
Bard- 
ipparently of the sixteentl 
Sussex, fragments of : 
s, a helmet (sixteenth 
of Nicholas Pel- 
with the crest 
Kent, detached 


A 


Sir 


pieces. The helmet and helms at Cobham Church, 
in Kent, are well known, and, I think, real 
examples, Wentwortu Hvysue. 
LENGTH OF A GENERATION (5" §S, ix. 488, 518 
x. 95 The definition of a generation” com- 


monly employed by genealogists is sufficiently 
vague to have satistied the—poet, I think it was, 
who complained so touchingly of the “pain of 
precise thinking” ; for it is employed in the sense 
of “the interval between the birth of a father and 
that of his 


son,” 


One naturally asks which son ? 


le of the back | 


| poor than : 


three generations toa century is founded. Take 


My paternal great- 
grandfather was born in 1714; my paternal grand- 


father (the younge of two survivors out of a 
family of six) in 1758; my father in 1786; his 
eldest son (and child), myself, in 1822; my eldes 


ind only surviving child in 1859. Here there ar 
four generations, in the ordinary sense, in 145 years, 
the le ngths of which 
nd the 


14, 28, 
average 
years, 

century. 


and 37 vears 


are 
36 
i 


giving only 


years, 


991 
oo 





generations in i 


lar 


uch 


le r 





n rer number of ge en 
by a family whose pedigree I have m; lly 
investigated by the help of Inquisitior P 
Mortem and other official (and unofficial) sources 
of genealogical information. Between 1512 and 
1865 there are eleven generations, of which, there- 


fore, the aver 


iwe length is 324 years, a little below 
years, and giving a very little more than three 
generations in a century. Now I should lik 

know how many untitled families can show a prov- 
able pedigree of even 500 years. And in 500 years 
only fifteen average generations are to be found, 
hardly enough to found a rule upon which is to be 
used, and which has been used, in determining the 


trustworthiness of genealogical statements. The 


Ve 


truth is that the average length of a generation 
depends partly upon the average age of marriag 
and every genealogist knows that marriages were 
contracted in old times much earlier than at 
present even by persons in a good posit n, and 
that they are contracted earlier now among the 


mong the well to do. But besides this 
the il length of a generation, taking the same 
father, varies with the birth date of the son, which 
is selected to form limit. My father had five 
sons, born respecti 1822, 1825, 1827, 1830, 
und 1835. Here are thirteen years’ variation in 
the actual length of a generation, according as we 
reckon it from the birth of the father to the birth 
of his eldest, or that of his youngest, son. But if 
we accept the rule of three generations to a century, 
we must believe that, in the long run (a long run 
determined by an examination of genealogies con- 
taining, we may safely say, less than twenty genera- 
tions each), it does not matter whether we found 
our calculations on marriages contracted at 17 or 
70, or compute our “generation” to the b rth of 
the first or the twenty-first son, for we shall get 
the number of cenerations corresponding to an} 
number of centuries so nearly three in each century 


actu 


+ 
ts 











as to justify us in laying down the general rule ot 
| ) 
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three generations to a century. Of course this may The second of these references can hardly have 
be true in the sense that the larger the number| been considered by Mr. Bovucuier, 161 being, 


of generations examir 
approximation to the 
individual variations, 
examined a number 


1ed the closer will be the | according to Cocker, a higher number than 140. 
ordinary rule, in spite of | As the writer of that reference, I claim a right to 
But has any one ever yet | make this note by way of protest. On like fanciful 
of trustwo rthy pedigrees | calculation to that of your correspon lent the years 


ficiently great to justify the rule? The In-| of my dates would carry us back to the time when 
itions Post Mortem would certainly yield most | Mary reigned and Cranmer was burnt in front of 
valuable materials for a conclusion. But have | Balliol College, March 2, 1556. We ke Oe 
they ever been searched thoroughly for our Reading. 

purpose I doubt it; “practical pedigree- My father’s family exhibits another unusual 


hunters are so much 
tK il’ people ure, of 


conclusions than of exa 
Merton, Surrey 


If there are none nov 


more fond, as most “ prac 


- length of generation, and, as there is a further 
coming to or accepting . 


; | curious circumstance connected with it, I may be 
min ng evidence. | allowed to make a note of it. My grandfather, 
Frank Scort Haypon | Thomas Ellis, was born in 1729, married in 1766, 
had sixteen children, and died in 1805. Of these 
v. there have been at least | sixteen children only three died in infancy, and 








me who could have said a good deal more than | Seven lived to be more than seventy years of age, but 


either Mr. Boucnier 


or Mr. Howtetrt will ever | the only one married was my father, George Ellis, 


be able to say, even if they live to be centenarians, | the youngest of the family. My grandfather was 


For instance, Lord Me 
two hundred years after 





ndip died in 1802, nearly | marr ed, as I have said, in 1766, and in 1866 I 
the birth of his erandfather | Was married, and during that hundred years ther¢ 


n 1606). But the following is the most remark- | had only been one marriage in the family. 
le instance, and probably without a parallel. J. H. Extis. 


Many persons now living must recollect James 
Horrocks, of Harwood, 


who was abl to say in 
ge, that “his father 
Born, | ba been 
then 87, was the 
Oliver Cromwell died. 


young woman the year 
1 


Stourton, Wilts. 


near Bury, in Lancashire, | The most remarkable instance of the above is 
1844, when 101 years of | found in a recent notice of the remarkable family 
was born 188 years ago.” | of the Cogans :—“ Eliezer Cogan was born in 1762, 
told, in 1743, his father, | and did not die until 1855, so (his father being 
refore two years old when sixty-four when he was born the two generations 
The father had married a| extended from the reign of King William to that 
before. These and further | of Queen Victoria. The family “also presented the 


particulars were at the time in a local newspaper, | unusual spectacle of three brothers, one born in 


nd it would be well i 
and put on record in 
will find that they were 


ears after their great-g 
generations to a century, which is a very good 


. ° 
‘ale to test pe digrees I 


ionally four generation 
period. This rule was 
applied by him to form 
tion of the Egyptian 
although he forgot here 
succession of collaterals 
tions accordingly. 
Westminster. 


f they were authenticated | 1736, a second in 1762, and a third in 1779.” 
these pages. Most people GWAVAS. 
born about one hundred 


randfathers, giving three} 4 Temarkable instance may be found in the 


present royal family. George ILI. was born June 4, 
1738: his granddaughter, the Duchess of Teck, 
was born Nov. 27, 1833, that is, over ninety 
five years after the birth of her grandfather, and 
now 140 years since that event. Should she live 
for her threescore and ten years, it will be 165 
years for three generations, giving fifty-five years 
to each generation. E. Leaton BLenKINsoprP. 


'v, although there are occa- 
s of eldest sons in the same 
known to Herodotus, and 
some notion of the dura- 
kings (Euterpe, ii. 142), 
to take into account the 

and to reduce his calcula- 
A. 5S. Exuis, DiIvINATION “ PER TABULAS ET CAPRAS” (5 

ix. 487.)—The father who mentions the goats and 


ths 





Mrs. SovrHatt gives an example in her own tables is Tertullian. The following is the context 
family where two lives extend over 154 years, in English from Clark’s translation of the Apology, 


I can exceed that number by two years, as the chap. xxiii. : 


father of my friend, 

Brecons ide, in U pper 

in his eighty-third year, 
in his ei ghty-sixth year 
thus exte ni ‘ over a peri 
this 1 nay be the most 

father and son that can 
time. Can any of your 


instance of a lon; ger one? 


James Russell, Esq., of “Moreover, if sorcerers call forth ghosts, and even 
make what seem the souls of the dead to appear; if they 

put boys to death in order to get a response from 
was born in 1722, dying the oracle; if with their juggling illusions they make 
in 1808, Father and son | a pretence of doing various miracles ; if they put dreams 
id of 156 years. Possib ly into the people's minds by the power of the angels and 
extended span of life } y demons whose aid they have invited, by whose in nfluence " 
be given in the present | too, goats and tables are made to divine how much more 

5 ’ | likely is this power of evil to be zealous in doing with 

c respondents gute 40 | all its might, of its own inclination, and for its own 
C. T. Ramace. | objects, what it does to serve the ends of others.” 


Nithsdale, who is now living 
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In the Latin dictionary of Dr. Adam Littleton I | 
find under capra a derivation given from cropping 
every twig, according to Varro, or from the noise or 
cracking of the legs, according to Festus. Under 

e there is the same derivation from Festus. I 
have heard or read that the rappings ascribed to 
pirits can be accounted for by similar sounds 
made by the legs of the medium under the tables. 
Whether goats do make these noises with their 
$a question of natural history I should like 
apparently there was a connexion 
thought to be between the crackings of the legs of 

ts and spit t rapp ngs. 
n animal used in divination and jugglery, and 


to see answered ; 


The goat, however, was 


thought to be the devil himself or representative 
of an evil spirit. In reading the passage of Ter 
tullian I always thought the goats were curiously 


} 


inction withthe tables. The 





coat, however, 

i the derivation of the word, the sounds from 
the legs, would become almost synonymous w 
the rappings on the table, or those noises whic 
vere directed to letters or divination on the tables. 


lertullian shows that he 








nted with spiritualism, but he ascribe 
he » evil spirits. I lately sent you an extra 
f ertull De Ani vhere hi speaks « 
lm women in the churcl There 
} ms them as divinely inspired, or hav ng | 
ne upernatural communications In the] 
Kecl. Hist. of Socrates, bk chap. xix., and in 
the Eccl. Hist. of bk. vi. chap. xxxv., 





I out by etters, a ord- | 
wooden tripod, the names of | 
be the divination by tables 


llian and pr ed by modern 











vo pter il 
$ brief, that « 
i Loft details. \ 1- | 
} \ 1 Arian i L} 
, 
| hod nd the pagan pl pher Sozo 
men says rl vere nearly all exte nated 
| 
! rhe r n W rdir » Sozomen, | . 
t n their « reme d ple I the progres 
Chi in religion” they con ed the tables 
to « re his successor. Socrates merely says the 
} layed t letters ¢ », d in Greek | 
he « inded name of tl my 
i wi i I W en \ i bs] heard 
‘ nur t se W pe nat st 
l t Theod Theodotus, 1 ] 
nd the lik 
7 | | | 
en ad the manner 
: | 
| pl phers made inquiries 
. e . | 
t vr o1 V: en | 
\fter various incantations they constructed a tripod | 
f lwurel wood, and uttered certain magical words over | 
that the letters of th alphat t might appear upon | 
t pod, and indicate the name of the future em } 
I ' r’ 
’ e ‘ . 
Socrate poke of a demon : Soz ymen mentions 
the table : aed 


| such case it shall be lawful for the court 


Sozomen makes many remarks 
' 


bearing upon the subject which might be said now 
of spiritualism. He says, in conclusion : “ These 
philosophers were induced to violate the laws of 
the Roman empire that had subsisted ever since 
the legislation of the pagan sacrifices.” Does he 
mean the legislation before or after Constantine 
and the Christian emperors? I think the former, 
which would give great antiquity to this method 
f divination which was forbidden. Sozomen him- 
self was a lawyer. Sozomen says Theodore, the 
person these pagan philosophers wished to be 
emperor, was immediately beheaded by Valens; 
“their hopes were,” Sozomen says, “ 
trated.” 


} 
t 


utterly frus- 
Curiously enough Valens was killed in 
) ttle with the G ths his sucec or was Theo- 
the Great. Instead of favouring paganism 
the reverse, being a celebrated and orthodox 


L 
} 


he did 
Christian. Valens died a.p. 378, when Theodosius 
succeeded, only a few years after the declaration of 
the oracle, 375, regarding the name of the emperor 
lace of Valens. W. J. Birca. 





PuNISHMENT IN IRELAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century (5@ §S. ix. 287 There some in 
ira in Mr. Burke’s accoun The punisl 
ment described is the peine forte et dure, which 
was j ted when a prisoner sed of felony 


‘stood mute of malice” and refused to plead to 
his indictment. Anciently the judgment ran that 
the “ peine” was to be inflicted not till the victim 
“died,” but “till he answered.” Down to the 
oncluding quarter of the last century the terrible 





sentence was not unfre pu ntly pa 1 both in 
England and Ireland, culpr t ) 1 
ferred stand n ‘mute of malic be se, 0 
anviction } ng recorded : a ‘ the 


uped the forfeitures and escheats which 


followed upon attainder. Jn the « sof treas 
this course was not pen to persor used. f 
inding mute was there, as also in n wnour, 
to confession. Peine f dure 
y iken away by 12 Geo. III. c. 20, which 
ssimilated the pro edure in felony in this regard 
to that in treason and misdemeanour. The 
| existing law is yet more merciful, for by 7 & 8 


Geo. IV. c. 28, sect. 2, it is enacted that if any be 


arraigned upon a charge of treason, felony, piracy, 


| or misdemeanour, and stand mute of malice and 


will not answer directly to the charge, in every 


so think fit, to direct a plea of “not gu ty 
entered. The court, of course, alw uys does now- 
adays “so think fit.” It is still usual in case of 
standing mute to empanel a jury to try whether 
the prisoner be mute of malice or by the visitation 
of Go l, und, if the latte r, whe ther he has s ifficient 
intellect to comprehend the course of thi proceed- 
ings. A question has been 1 ised as to whether 


this barbaric judgment subsisted at the common 


w or was first enjoined (in a less horrible form 
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than it afterwards 
Westminster the First. The 
better opinion (vide Year Book, 
Bl. Com., Reeve 
iw, vol. ii. p. 134, vol. 


te 
t al 


latter seems 


ond 


3s History of English 
ll. pp. 133, 250, 418). 





creditable 
See 


of this penance, and one 
lity and policy of our anc 
first reference. Christian, in 
tone (vol. iv. p. 325), tells an 


estors. 





his ren irks at the 


his ¢ dition of Bl icks 

















juences ot <¢ 
l I 


Epwarp H. MarsnHatt. 
The Temple. 
This was the old peine forte et dur legal 
ntumacy in refusing to plead, nd not — 
ent for acrime. It is thus enunciated by rtain 


a recusant 
gem « 
rtabitis poenam inde 


Justiciarius in the matter of one Haw ), 
t i om- 


ordi- 





assumed) by the Statute of 
the 
8 Hen. IV. c. 2; 


really probable reason for the 


natam, scilicet uno die manducabitis, et alio die 
bibebitis, et die quo bibitis non manducabitis, et e 
contra ; et manducabitis de pane ordeaceo et non 
salo et aqua” (Year-Books 30 & 31 Edw. I., 
edited by Hopwood, and published under the 
authority of the Master of the Rolls, Appendix, 
p- 531). As to the Latinity, seeing is believing. 
R. Hitt Sanpys. 
89, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Some instances of the use of this form of punish- 








ff, story of a f: “rin a iealons frenzy killings ° ; . 
ffec ing ry of a father in . jealous frenzy killing | ment or torture in the eighteenth century in Eng- 
his w fe nd all h s children ae one, whom also | Jand may be seen in “ N. & Q.,” 3° S. v. 255, 324. 
es ot ear . undler, whet see interrupted by It is, of course, the same as the jt ine forte et dure. 
thon at, } hy fry g ni 0 ~ 
thunderstorm wh h frighten him into Ve unter! A man was pressed at the Old Bailey in 1721. 
frenzy of rem rse. Cor nce-stricken he delivers | Baron Thon :pson enforced it at the Sussex Assizes 
_ elf up to justice, ind at his tri : stands —~ 1 the reign of George [I., and Baron Carter at 
. r + / ; , ier ‘ - 
neg shone “he poe ge i Core rer Cambridge in 1741. It was abolished by statute, 
to preserve his lands to his remaining child. | }< 2 Geo ITT. 90, Ep. MARSHALL. 
Victor Hugo comments upon this curious institu- San wd St. Mastin. 
1 of antiquity in tone Qui Rit, more suo, | . — ¢ 1 
7. . 7 S was t u¢ ) “I t the 
I have not the reference at hand. In the « . : : — J — a 
; ° mie ( sinst the soneT ) ( I 
juoted » doubt, it was for the re fusing to plead, Crul aud agains ul bn I i inate 
ind not for the robbery, that the culprit was | T°! al to id. See Blackstone, 1 ), or Kerr 
eure . } ] t 46 t \ ] ried out 
condemn¢ rhe name of the judge cannot be —. _— r . "He Amis It vas 3 A ou i 
° <y ne + yrel n a) ~ t} \ 
material ] 1s simply discharging the duty a iat f ~ ham in 17 A l 
t on him by the law. But can any corre- | * = TNT so x 
ponden form us of the date when ei fort , Bant C.F. 5. M » MLA 
, ° < rnborot Janbur 
\ ictually ] carried out, and not roug nou 
erety gment thereof given ! Kit’s Cory Hovse (5 8. ix. 427; x. 49.)— 
R. W. Bers Mr. Picron asserts that my derivation of Kit’s 
a | Coty House from the Gaelic is “quite untenable,” 
. . | be » the Gaelic lat e W I r spoken in 
It appears to me there must be some mistake in | °"4"* oS ; 
Y } th ¥ ‘ r th oe mis ith Brit that w m ht vell de 
pat iph on th Lbyé nless the provisions 1 , " 
é for high robbery re very different | E'Y® He oe » At . or Vain 
: The | rom he Ga With all def to M 
ela. I I what I y 2] + , 
- : te - Pict N, Th e to re him tl he wholly 
ce given s neither more not h ; , . ‘ “ty 
ine f dure, o1 to death, the old | ¥t0D8-, Gaelic or Ke . oe 
ot i } m4 rR 1. Sa r the D n ever part 
r y incu it who 1 ed to plead : : . : 
vy” or “1 ; y pon their trial Bla .. | of the I h Isles, rt in ¢ nw nd Wales, 
’ I oy I ipo! f I 7 K . ’ 1 ‘ } 
, f tl hmet probabl }; Where an¢ r branch of the Cel r y, the 
2 ‘ ) Ss 1env t it 1 \ s af) IV - 
de a ‘~ |Cymric or Kym was the preval tongue or 
roduced by the 3 Edward I. ec. 12 fu cy af 5 nS 1] ’ Racal 
Rat Bios th 31 } : TIL +h, | dial All the rivers, hills, and natural land- 
. ed betwee l y l ne . , 4) 7 
3 Her eel 2 . rks of S h Br n rece ed the name from 
enry av. eld rried into pra e, Was , , , > | 
ogated ( Ill. Highway | the Gael,not from the Kymri. Mr. ] mould 
droga I 1 of f ‘ Way vs ¢ 
“Sy a > y | consult Whittake Owen Pil Thor N holas, 
ery was a capital offence by the 3 & , Wil | ] } 
M. : se | J P I Yeat I nd ( who vi proved 
1 Mary, c. 9, now of course repealed. The peine | . ; hb. P } 
ta , i) conclusively that the British sp 11 ( not 
jorte et dure saved Prag wep wa dagaane | tarpon f hat the B were 3 minated 
re of lands in felonies and petit treasons, | —— wanes ge homage roe ; 
1: “coe : “a “ | by their in nd that their | 1 to a 
l said to have been endured frequently in|, : 
neient t f ] f } y } sarge extent ! ermeated the co tial and ver- 
cl v Line ior the s e escaping those on- ; 
a a. nacular English from that day to tl Abundant 





ind superabundar | fs of tl f will, I 
flatter myself, be found in the G I loqy 
of the English La ye, recently ed. If 
Kit’s Coty Hou vere a nal I ‘ ed from 
the British the Gaelic or Cel ken in 
South Br I un Mi Pict ex whence 
ume the nat ‘ e British chic \ ern 
ind Catigern, who fought a he yn 
nvade on e field where Kit’s Coty Hous 
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stands? They are not Cymric, they are not Saxon, | In an ironical sense, the subserviency implied in 





they are not Danish, they are not Roman; they/the latter of the above explanations might be 
are nothing but pure Gaelic, signifying Fior- | taken as an equivalent for another kind of hom 
yhearn, “the true k oa and Cath-tighearn, | that is, holding the candle to a certain persennes 
the lord of battle,” ume applied to a J. W. J. 
pean udier sade seat? “Mh - Picton is wholly | Some remarks made by Count de Laborde, 
wrong also in Imagining that Stone her ze, Avebury, | a meeting of the Socicté de Histoire de Francs 
i Ss lbury re Saxon names, hey are every 1865, upon the history of this proverb are cont 
CRO GS CREM KSRORING ClTUpIOnS of Gaelic OF | in 4 communication from Mr. Boron Coryey in 
. well-defined meaning. “NL & Q..” 3° S. x. 4. Ep. Marsuatt 
CnarLtes Macka) : 
Tue First Kine or ApysstntA A SERPENT (5% 
resting to note that Taylor, | S. x. 88. Most writers upon Abyssinia have dis 
of an Uncertain J ey, | cussed the well-known tradition that the first king 
| it ‘Ethiopia was named Arwé, which in /Ethioy 


led | signifies a serpent or dragon. This king is said t 
pro- | have reigned four hundred years, and to have been 
Coty | at last overthrown and killed by Angabo, tl 





ibly the ¢« would 


nounced hard, and the transition from Kit’s 











House to Ciscoat House would be easy, but not so | founder of the present /Ethiopi n race (Ludolf, 
‘ y from Cis t Hous e tt » Kit s Coty House 3 | Hist. LEth., ii. 2, 14; iii. » § 5 7: Zeer tschrift y D 
] ive never met th the une of Ciscoat n any Mi rge il. G sel hirft, vii. 341). Leje: in (V oyage ¢ 
other wor WH. re se ap irliest mention of tl] 3 1 hyss ve, p. OS ee similarity 
cromlech as Kit’s Coty House, and does Ciscoat | between this legend and that of the N Nagas (serpent 

( ir in any other work? The latter name would | gods), who reigned for a long time in Kashmir, 
appear to favour Mr. Pricroy’s derivation. were at length destroyed by the hero Kasyapa, 
7 Mepwei«c. | «ccording to the Brahmanical account, or by t 

There — r et ointien guditeel Renee apostle Madhyantika, according to the Buddl 
larly it the fields at Stanton Harcourt. Oxon. | °*°*7: The modern Abyssinians say that tl 
; ’ “? | serpent-king still holds his court beneath the 


we Pap alled the “ Devil's Coite ay : 
ire calle , | waters of the Lake Tsina, in the province of 


| Dembea, from which it is possil le to force him t 


Dean Swirt (5 S. x. 67.)—The statement of | emerge by magic incantations. Similarly the king 
Mr Pilkingto nn (Memo irs of Mrs. Letitia Pil-| of the Nagas is stated to have dwelt beneath t 
j ton, 17 3). that “ on this occasion . . . he | vast lake which formerly covered Kashmir. Arw 
be say to a "Holy Table,” can hardly be taken as | may be said to personify the race of Cushi 


meaning more thar this he » considered the Sacra- which occ upied Ethiopia before the sependentih n 
ment one of the most important of the services of | of the Semitic element into the population. 
the Church, and that it should be conducted in W. F. Pripearx. 


the most reverent manner possible. A yet more | ’ 
; t ' wr ne ee. : ‘THOUGH LOST TO SIGHT TO MEMORY DEAR 
mportant point connected with this subject is] ,,» 


ntioned by Dr. Delany (Observations ujx 5m 5. X. 106. ~As the original starter of this 
Lord Orrery's Remarks, 1754, p. 47), namely, | 2 “ N. & Q.” of Nov. 22, 1851, I should be ve 
that the primitive practice of receiving the Sac ra- glad i your . orresponde nt would favour us With : 
ment every Lord’s Day was revived at St. Patrick’s | 5°22 % the poem in which the line appears, and 

ithedral when Swift was Ordinary ; and that he further tell us when and where it first we, 
never failed to consecrate and administer in person H. A. B. 
unless prevented by illness or unavoidable absence. In the January number of the Monthly Pach 
Monck Mason, in his most valuable work, Hibernia | for 1872 a correspondent says that this oft-quoted 
intiqua et Hodierna, Dublin, 1819, p. 420, men- | line is supposed to have been written by Sir 





tions the “most devout and impressive manner | Walter Raleigh. Joun CHURCHILL SIKES. 
with which he distributed the Sacramental ele- | Godolphin Road, Shepherd's Busb, W. 
ments EpWARD Soiiy. | 
| Tue Gresuam GrassHorrer (5 §, x. 69.)- 
‘NOBLESSE OBLIGE” (sm S. x. 8.)—Littré | The grasshopper was certainly the crest of the 
defines the proverb thus : “ Noblesse oblige, c’est- | Gresham family many years before the birth 
dire, quiconque prétend ¢tre oom doit se bien | Sir Thomas Gresham (1519), for the letters 


conduire.” Another definition is, “ Les conditions | James Gresham amongst the Paston Papers, dating 
des princesses les obligent & se preter quelquefois from 1443 to 1464, were sealed with “a grass 
au monde.” The meaning of the proverb is suffi- | hopper”; and on the porch of old Intwood “Hall, 


ciently obvious, though not very translatable. | in Norfolk, there were cut on the one side the arms 
- ' 
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f Sir Richard Gresham and on the other the | your correspondent will find in “ N. & Q.,” 2"¢ §. 
wg crest (Burgon’s Life and Times of | xii. 229, in Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, or in 
Gresham, i. 7,103). As to the real original use | Brand’s Popular Antiquities. It will suffice here 
f the crest, it has been suggested that it was a| to add that these wakes are of religious origin, and 
rebus on the name Gresham or Grassheim (see | were instituted to celebrate the dedication of the 
N. & Q.,” 3° 5. iv. 175)—a derivation certainly | parish churches. H. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 
ssible and by no means improbable. 
Epwarp Sotty. Spinnine Terms (5 §. x. 48. Wall” and 
— . é . “band,” “lucks’ i “twitches,” are all terms 
It may be difficult, if not impossible, to say 7 ae P 1 
. she schiiaaiaiem teieiiin o co ee |} used in spinning—at k so an annotated edition 
‘ el 1 UTASS pe CCE e * cres ot 1 | :rD 29 , } “ 
hen = pper. © tm | of Bloomfield’s Works, published by Messrs. Rout 
Gresham family ; but it surely is easy enough to . “ap “eeaqees 
: : ledge, informs me. Frepk. Rute. 
ess why that insect should have been taken as | 
their cognizance with ut having recourse to the WaATCH-CASE VERSES mth S. x. 66. I have 


pretty legendary tale alluded to by A. J. M. The 


: . . seen the following in watch-cases :— 
se of what the French call armes parlantes, in | 


‘Time is thou hast, employ the portion small ; 


which some part of the armorial bearings has a Time past is gone, thou canst not it recall 
rt of punning reference to the name, has been at | Time future is not, and may never be; 

ill times more or less common; and in the in Time present is the only time for thee.” 

stance of the Gresham family the first syllable, | “‘ Watch against evil thoughts ; 

Gres, is, in every probability, the Anglo-Saxon | Watch against idle words ; 

gres,in modern English grass, where the grass- Watch against sinful ways ; 


McC Watch avainst wicked actions; 
{ | , a ‘ ” 
, What I say unto you I say unto all, Watch. 


Wm. FREELOVE. 


hopper h: is its he am or ] ome. E. 
Guernsey. 


Recent numbers of Dr. Howard's Miscellanea Bury St. Edmunds. 
Genealogica contain a very fine series of Gresham 
s, together with seals on which the grasshopper 

s found. TREGEAGLE. 


I have had the following lines inside my watch- 
case for many years. There is a sandglass with 
wings engraved between the first and the last four 

Porr’s “Essay on Critictsm” (5 §S, ix. 507. lines :— 
—The faultiness of some of Pope’s rhymes did not 


‘ Mark the rapid motion 
Of this timepiece; hear it say, 











escape the notice of Dr. Johnson, who remarks :— | Man, attend to thy salvation; 
“The construction of his language is not «always | Time does quickly pass away. 
strictly grammatical; with those rhymes which pre- Why heedless of the warning : 
scriptic m had conjoined he contented himself, without | Which my tinkling sound doth give 
regard to Swift’s remonstrances, though there was no Do forget, vain frame adorning, 
striking consonance; nor was he very careful to vary Man, thou art not born to live 
his terminations, or to refuse admission, at a small dis- Joun Bi 
tance, to the same rhymes »s.""— Lives of the Poets, Murray's : 
edition, 1854, vol. iii. p. 136. . : I recollect seeing more than forty years ago, in 


the hands of a ge »ntleman who had been in India, 
a solid, double-cased silver watch, and on the 
inner case were engraved the following lines :— 


In criticizing the Essay on Criticism we should 
bear in mind that it was written at the early age 


f twenty. Epwarp H. Marsnatu. : 
The Temple. “« He who wears a watch two things should do— 
Pocket his watch, and watch his pocket too.” 
‘Upon content” (5 §, ix. 507.)—In all divi- Joseru FIsuer. 


ons of the House of Lords the word is still used Waterford. 
Dr. Johnson’s acceptation. Those agreeing to / 
measure are called “ Contents,” those not, “ Non- “Kine py your LEAvE” (5 §. x. 49.) =I rom 
ntents,” Epmunp Tew, M.A. consultation with Halliwell I gain that this is 

“a playe that children have where one sytting blynde- 

FARWELL FAMILY (5th S. x. 47. The rare | folde in the midle, bydeth so tyll the > have hydden 


name Farwell is known both in Derbyshire and in themselves, and then he going to seeke them, if any get 
| his place in the meane space that same is kynge in his 


Some . in ¢ s oon : 

rset ; and in a collection of Farwell paper | veume' (Huloet, 1572). This game is mentioned in 
placed in my hands by a Somersetshire gentleman Florio, pp. 3, 480; Nomenclator, p. 298.” 
remarked some manuscript verses, apparently 


| 
autograph, of Manlove, the Derbyshire miners’ | ‘ : ; 
poet. Gwavas. | Tue Eneuisn ry Inpra (5% §S. x. 49) may be 
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paralleled by the English in London. Abp. Tait, 


Wakes 1n Cuesnire (5% §S. x. 49.)\—Wakes in | when Bishop of London, preached a sermon some 


Cheshire have the same origin as wakes elsewhere, | yearsago at St. James’s Church on the necessity of 
drawing the east and west of London more to- 


and I will not take up space by detailing what | 
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- . - = 
Ear-ACHES=THE Fietp Porry (5% S. ix. 488, | railway world, retains the meaning for which 
514; x. 57, 78.)—Although this name for a poppy | C. C. M. contends. KINGsTon, 
is new to me, and I never heard that the flower 
applied to the ear makes it ache, I am able to give Perspicuiry iv Writine (5" §. x. 66.)\—I am 
Mr. Rarcuirre some information of a more agree- | afraid such criticism as J. W. W.’s, however 
able nature with reference to the same plant. If} softened by his assurance that it is meant “ in all 
dried poppy heads (obtainable at any druggist’s) | courtesy,” will make writing for “N. & Q.” 
are boiled in water, and the aching ear or any| terror to your contributors. One has in writing 


other aching part of the body is well bathed with 
the decoction, as warm as the patient can bear it, 
the pain is soothed and altogether relieved for a 
In acute rheumatism (crede ¢ this 
remedy may be used with good effect. It is not a 
quack remedy, but to my knowled prescribed 
by “legal practitioners.” Nor is it unreasonable 
to suppose that a plant from which opium is ex- 


time. cperto) 
l 


ge 18 


tracted should have properties of a soothing nature, 
though in a different shape. M. H. R. 


The poppy is er known in some districts by 

the name of head- Thus Clare says : 
“Corn poppies that in crimson dwell, 
Called head-ache, from their sickly smell.” 
Joun CHURCHILL SIKEs. 

Godolphin Road, Shepherd's Bush. 

I never heard this name for poppies, but in 
Lincolnshire they are commonly called head-aches, 


from the fact that if one smells them much when 
freshly gathered they will cause a good deal of 
head-ache. Re Oe a 
Rusuton Haut Inscription (5 §, x. 48, 92. 
—In J. C. M.’s verses I should suggest the few 


lterations :— 
1) “ter nobile.” 


2) “erat” plainly ; 


following a 


™ geneus 


’ probably. 


(3) “ noster” for “ Jud: 
(12) is impossible. 
(14) “ magnam ” for “ miram.” 
(15 ‘ labascit ” appears correct. 
16) “Sed muliebre genus dat mulieris opem.” 


For mulizris cf. old couplet = 
‘ Quid levius pluma ? 
Quid vento 


ventus : 
? nihil. 


pulvis 
mulier 


quid pulvere 
quid muliére 


H. 


5% §. ix. 263, 398; x. 


C. 
SLANG PHRASES 17.) 

It is rem: ark ible that the use of the phrase “ stone 
jug” for a prison finds a parallel in Greek. The 
Scholiast on the Jliad, on the word KEpajL.os (see 
Liddell and Scott, s.r.), gives the meaning “a 
prison” as a Cyprian usage. TREGEAGLE. 


“To Favour” (5% §. ix. 225, 436; x. 57.)— 
A Dorsetshire person who resembles another is 
said “to favour” him or her. It is considered 


very lucky for a girl to favour her father, or for a 

son to favour his mother. C. E. K. 
“To Demur” (5% ix. Demurrage, 

&% commercial term known in the shipping and 


S. 466. 





| this matter.” 





frequently to choose between two evils, either to 
make one’s composition stiff and inelegant or else 
to be not entirely perspicuous, that 
J. W. W. considers perspicuous. My sentence 
concerning Milton and my correspondent Lvurvs 
according to absolutely strict rules of 
position, probably enough inaccurate, but it 
I submit, perfectly intelligible and not 


is, what 


was, com- 
was, 


ungram- 


matical, Lord Macaulay is indisputably in the 
front rank of English prose writers, and yet his 
greatest admirers must, I think, admit that his 


style is often, if not awkward, at any rate inelegant, 
on account of his dislike to using the relative pro- 
noun and his constant repetition of the leading 
word in his sentences. I am absent from home at 
present, and have none of Macaulay’s works at 
hand to refer to, but I can illustrate my me ining 
as follows. Macaulay would write somewhat in 
the following style : “ Johnson was a great writer, 
Johnson was a great moralist, Johnson was a great 
man, but no one can say that Johnson was a great 
poet.” This is no doubt as clear as it can possibly 
be, but would it not be more elegant to say, 
“ Johnson was a great writer, a great moralist, a 
great man, but no one can say that } 1e Was a great 
poet”? Macaulay no doubt gained greatly in 
luminousness and perspicuity from his repetition 


of the leading word in his sentences, but per- 
spicuity is not the only merit in writing; one 
must at the same time aim at being easy and 


elegant. Besides, a writer must give his readers 
credit for being gifted with an ordinary amount of 
intelligence. I do not mean to say that Macaulay 
is not both an easy and an elegant writer ; I only 
mean that in his great desire that his readers 
should not misunderstand him I think he some- 
times sacrificed ease and elegance to perspicuity. 
However, when I remember that a charge of want 
of perspicuity was once brought against one of the 
greatest of living writers, a writer whose pen I am 
unworthy so much to mend, I may say to 
J. W. W., “I am not careful to answer thee in 
Some years ago a false report got 
into the papers that Mr. Carlyle annoyed in 
the streets by jeering and hooting. Mr. Carlyle 
wrote a letter contradicting this, and in order no 
doubt to give greater emphasis to his denial, he 
stated that it was the very reverse of true ; where- 
upon a hypercritic in the Saturday Review said 
that he supposed from Mr. Carlyle’s using this 
phrase he meant to say that, so far from ‘being 
hooted, he was cheered in the streets! My friend 


as 
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J. W. W. must certainly sympathize with this 
critic, or rather perhaps he was the very critic 
himself. I hope J. W. W. will not think that I 
have written these remarks in anything of an 
angry spirit. Although I think his communica- 
tion rather hypercritical, I must admit that it is 
written in a very courteous tone, and I am sure I 
also wish to write “ with all courtesy.” 
JONATHAN BovucuieEr. 


“Ty Memoriam,” Epit. 1878, SEcTION XXXIX. 
5th S. x, 27.)—This is not the first addition made 
to In Memoriam as originally published. In my 
copy, bearing date 1852, isa section not given in 
the 1850 edition. It is numbered Iviii., and com- 


th 


mences : 
«<Q Sorrow, wilt thou live with me, 
No casual mistress, but a wife!” 


B. J. 


Batpwiss, Counts or Fuanpers (5 §, x. 49. 
—Baldwin III. married Mathildis, daughter of 
Conrad, King of Arelat, and Mechtild, daughter 
of Herman Billung, Duke of Saxony. Baldwin IV. 
married Eleonora, daughter of Richard, Duke of 
Normandy, and Otgina, daughter of Frederic, 
Count of the Moselle. Baldwin V. married 
Alix, daughter of Robert II., King of France. 
Arnolph [. married Alisa, or Artela, daughter 
of Herbert, Count of Vermandois. Arnolph II. 
married Susanna, or Rosala, daughter of Beren 
garius II., King of Italy. The above statements 
are taken from Betham’s Genealogical Tables of th 
Nove revgns of the World, table dlxv il. 

EpwarD Pracock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


A “CornciDENCE” IN THE “ Pickwick PAarers” 
(5% S. x. 46.)—I beg to refer Mr. Sanpars to 
the same book, The Pickwicl: Pape rs, to which 
the humorous story of the man who eat several 
shillings’ worth of ‘crumpets on principle and then 
blew his brains out has been transferred, without 
the slightest acknowledgment and with hardly 
any other alteration than Mr. Sam. Weller’s 
dialect, from Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 


A. C. B. 


Is not the original of Mr. Pickwick’s “ immortal 
discovery” of the broken stone, with the “ very 
old” inscription, for which he gave ten shillings 
Pickwick Papers, vol. i. p. 164, Illus. Lib. edit 
to be found in the memorable trick played by 
George Steevens upon the antiquary Gough? I 
refer to the famous tombstone, a fragment of a 
chimney slab, upon which were engraved (by a Mr. 
White, to deceive the antiquary) certain Saxon 
characters, then placed in a broker's shop 
frequented by Gough, immediately seen by him, 
and eagerly pure hased for a trifle D’Israeli’s 
Curiositi of Literature. vol. iii. p. 303, edit. of 


1867). H. G. H. 


The tale of the Fleet is a well-known Joe Miller, 
which was at the service of Dickens and every- 
body else to refer to and quote without involving 
plagiarism any more than dealing with a text of 
Scripture or of Shakspeare. Hype CLARKE. 


“THE DARKEST HOUR IS THAT IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING THE DAWN” (5 §. x. 66.)—I fail to 
see how this proverb is misquoted. The dawn 
here means the first appearance of light, and I 
think one need not travel far to ascertain that no 
hour of the night can be darker than the one before 
the faintest gleam of light appears. 

H. Fisnwick, F.S.A. 


Corston Cuvurcn, Somerset (5™ §. x. 68.)— 
The arms of the Brittons, lords of the manor of 
Corston, are as follows :—Paly of six or and gu., a 
bend sa. guttée d’eau; crest, out of a naval crown 
«a demi-mermaid, holding in the dexter hand a 
purse, and in her sinister a comb ppr. The above 
crest was on one of the pews in Corston Church a 
few years ago. I have a drawing of the pew, but 
cannot find it at the moment. 

EK. J. Taytor, F.S.A.Newe. 

Bishopwearmouth, Durham. 

“ BETWEEN you AND I” (5% §,. ix. 275, 412; 
x. 18.)—Has not the necessity for rhyme to be 
ple vided in extenuation for Herrick at the second 
reference above mentioned, if it can be allowed as 
an excuse? In the following instance it must be 
allowed. The circumstance occurred in Dublin in 
the last century, and the epigram was written on 
Lord Cloncurry, who had speculated successfully 
in blankets, entering the theatre when Don Quivrote 
was represented. Poor Sancho Pa 17 
tossed in the inn yard in a blanket :— 





was being 





** Cloncurry, Cloncurry, 
Come here in a hurry, 
And see this unfortunate squire, 
How they toss him on high, 
But between you and 1 
The blankets have tossed you much higher.” 
Jonny Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

Herrick has been quoted as cuilty of this 
grave error of grammar. Shakspeare, who makes 
| Celia say, “ You know my father hath no child 
but I” (As You Like It, Act i. sc. 2), may be 


idded to the list of offenders. G. F. 8S. E. 





“ Left for another than I to discover.” 
> ; 


ee Browning’s Old Pictures in Florence, xxx. 


J. R. 
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We regret to state that one who was a contributor to 
“N. & Q.” from the very first volume, Mr. Jonn 
Macray (an Aberdonian by birth), formerly Librarian 
of the Taylor Institution, Oxford, died on the 13th inst., 
in his eighty-third year. A valued correspondent writes 
“Mr. Macray was thoroughly acquainted with the gene- 


ral literature of France and Germany, and gave evidence 


third Session at 


| of the 


if 


hithert 





of his familiarity with their poets by several volumes of 
translations and selections published between 1827 and 
1838, and in later years by many fugitive bey His 
reading was diffuse, and the interest which he displayed 
in literary inquiries remained unabated to the last.” 
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